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PURPOSE  Ana  PBOCEBOM 

This  study  has  bean  undartaken  to   ascertain  through 
survey  of  research  studies  the  history,  needs,  and  functions 
of  the  Junior  college  in  our  educational  syston.  A  brief 
review  of  literature  follows,  covering  the  different  objec- 
tives an:  functions  of  the  Junior  college. 

The  second  part  of  this  study  was  nede  to  determine 
the  offerings  of  .the  public  and  private  Junior  colleges  of 
.'ississipp;!.  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  eleven 
public  an',  ten  private  Junior  colleges  of  Kiesissippi. 
Data  thus  obtained  appear  in  the  tables  throughout  this 
study. 

A  third  part  of  this  research  included  a  study  of  the 
course  and  currlcular  offerings  as  set  up  in  the  catalo  s 
of  the  Junior  colleges  of  loississippi  cooperating  in  this 
survey.  The  currlcular  offerings  of  these  oollesos  ver» 
compared  with  the  currlcular  offerings  of  the  £79  Junior 

colleges  studied  by  Hollin  sworth  and  Ealls  in  1930.  „. 

>  ■■ 

reported  by  Kells.  (8) 


THE  HISTORY,  HEEDS,  AHE  FUHCTIOHC 
OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLIDE 


History 

The  early  history  and  development  of  our  educational 
systen  in  the  United  States  has  an  Important  bearing  upon 
the  place  of  the  junior  college  in  that  system.  The  Ameri- 
can plan  of  education  lied  its  origin  in  three  distinct 
attitudes  toward  education  held  by  the  early  colonists.  In 
the  Bew  England  eolonies  the  education  of  the  young  for 
Bembership  in  the  church  and  preparation  of  the  ministry  for 
the  church  received  serious  attention  alnost  from  the  first. 
In  1642  laws  were  enacted  requiring  children  to  be  taught  to 
read  and  write  and  to  know  the  principles  of  religion.  In 
1647  Latin  gramar  schools  were  required  to  be  established 
in  the  larger  towns  to  prepare  boys  for  college.  The  great 
emphasis  in  these  early  high  schools  and  academies  was 
preparation  for  college  entrance. 

In  the  middle  eolonies  the  attitude  toward  education 
was  not  so  definite.  The  people  were  a  conglomerate  youp 
©oniing  from  England,  Holland,  and  renmark.  They  were  of 
various  religious  denominations  and  as  a  result  were 
Indifferent  to  education  except  in  their  own  groups.  Pri- 
vate schools  and  academies  for  the  preparation  of  boys  for 


college  were  established,  la  the  southern  colonioa  whore 
the  eottlors  «tn  largely  of  Bngllah  stool:  and  h*1  cone  to 
aaerloa  for  gain  and  ac'vonturc,  there  was  no  urge  far 
general  education.  The  anglish  plan  of  tutoro  and  aelact 
private  aohoala  for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  fanillea 
vae  followed,  the  great  anphasis  of  early  education  was  the 
preparation  of  the  few  f or  unlvoretty  training  In  the 
profeeelona.  "Bfalle  now  forces  about  law— philanthropic, 
political,  social  and  ooonwala«  ■aoMblned  to  prodnce  eondl- 
whlch  aado  oho  state,  rather  than  the  church,  control 
i  both  desirable  and  poeetble,"  (S)  yet 
■tory  eouraae  have  bean  the  doctlnent  native 
In  our  high  aaboels  and  aoedonle*  olnoet  to  the  prasant 


A  brief  roauno  of  the  origin,  hiatory,  and  development 
of  the  Junior  collet  will  aeaiat  ua  in  understand ins  Its 
relative  place  In  Awarloan  education.  President  Wlllian 
Rainey  Barpar  of  tha  ttaivareity  of  Chleega,  called  tha 
"father  of  the  junior  collet,"  first  uaad  tha  torn  In 
18w».  The  flrat  Junior  collage  waa  established  at  Jollet, 
Illlnola,  In  1902.  Since  1015  the  Junior  eolla-e  has  ex- 
Porlanoad  rapid  growth  (7).  in  1036  there  ware  521  Junior 
collo~ee  with  an  enroUaent  of  107,007  atudenta.  In  1056 
the  nuobar  of  Junior  colleges  had  dropped  to  510  with  an 
onrollaant  of  122,514  students.  The  increase  in  enrollaant 


fron  1935  to  1956  mi  13,0  p«r  eent.  fiinee  I960  the  nusjbev 
of  Junior  colleges  baa  increased  27  per  oent  and  the  enroll- 
awnt  bu  Increased  140  per  oent.  T»o«*undred-f ourteen  or 
41  per  eent  of  the  junior  Malagas  are  public  institutions, 
and  SOS  or  50  per  eent  of  thea  are  private*  Public  junior 
oollegeo  have  07  par  eant  of  the  enroHaent.  Mississippi 
has  SI  junior  eollsges,  11  of  whieh  are  public  and  ten  are 
private.  California  with  SS  junior  colleges.  SB  of  which 
public,  loado  la  the  mart,  in  of  Junior  colleges,  other 
having  a  nuaber  of  Junior  colleges  are  Texas.  loaa, 
Oklehoae,  Borth  Carolina,  itleaouri,  and  Illinois.  These 
states  are  nataed  la  the  order  according  to  the  nuabar  of 
Junior  collecea  each  has'  California  baring  the  largest 
nuabar  and  ssiesissippi  having  the  onelleet  nuabar  In  this 
list  Ma 

■sad  for  the  Junior  College 
Just  as  In  1880  philanthropic,  political,  social,  and 
foreaa  produced  eondltlona  which  aada  the  state 
for  education,  eo  today  these  sane  forces  are 
ondltions  whloh  nalcs  It  desirable,  yes,  aandatory 
that  our  plan  of  education  take  into  account  the  aan  in  the 
street,  and  the  aan  on  the  fara.  A  few  of  the  Indications 
that  education  oust  reach  farther  than  preparation  for 
college  satranos  are  found  in  the  large  nuabers  of  uneaploy- 
ed,  in  the  aeriousneas  and  prevalence  of  orine.  In  the 


use  of  leisure  tine,  in  school  elimination,  and  la 
divorce. 

study  of  the  ssMJPlesn  Youth  Commission 
that  4,700,000  young  people  botnoan  ths  sees  of 
16  tr/  84  "are  unemployed,  not  in  school  ana  sseklnfi  work," 
end  800,000  are  "unemployed,  not  In  school,  end  not  ssaatnc 
•or'.:."  Before  there  was  a  ehanga  la  the  relief  pro  ;ran, 
8,875,000  of  the  youth  listed  shove  were  on  relief*  In  1955 
no*  more  then  80  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  hi*  school  age 
were  actually  In  school.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Tooth  Oonmioaion  the  40  per  oent  who  shouie  he  hut 
sre  not  in  sehool  "constitute  not  only  an  employment  tut  an 
eduestional  problem."  Bighty-five  out  of  every  100  young 
people  beyond  the  high  sehool  ace  are  not  attending  lit  -her 
Institutions  of  learninn  (84). 

Moostionsl  people  eatmot  fall  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
factsregarding  oriae.  The  murder  rate  has  lnaraaeed  In  this 
country  880  per  eent  since  1000.  The  school  bill  of  tlie 
nation  is  approximately  08,000,000,000  annually  while  the 
blU  is  016,000,000,000.  At  Sing  Sin-  prison  85  per 
of  the  no*  admissions  during  one  year  mere  high  school 
i.  The  most  frequent  age  of  beginning  arias  is  19 
years  (1).  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  orime  is  cant  t tod  by 
parsons  less  than  85  years  of  sga  (10).  This  situation 
suggests  an  Important  funetlon  of  education,  nenely,  the 


training  of  our  youth  In  the  proper  use  of  leistire  tine. 
Byrnes  Macronald,  Deputy  Polloe  Commissioner  of  Hew  York 
City  has  recognised  the  Importance  of  the  proper  use  of 
leisure  time  as  a  aeasure  in  crime  prevention  by  establish- 
ing a  recreation  program  which  Includes  play  streets.  Indoor 
eenters  and  play  .-roonds  for  the  children  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  New  York  City.  The  Aaeriean  Youth  Ccttiisaion 
referred  to  above  has  placed  harmful  environmental  influ- 
ences as  one  of  the  major  causes  of  youthful  delinquency. 
One  thousand  cases  revealed  that  only  13  per  cent  of  the 
delinquents  had  reasonably  wholesome  hone3  and  93.4  per  cent 
reported  hanaful  use  of  leisure  time,  75  per  cent  hat1  never 
belonged  to  any  supervised  club  and  84  per  cent  were  retar- 
ded In  school.  I*ck  of  proper  recreational  facilities  Is 
believed  to  be  not  only  one  of  these  contributing  causes  of 
delinquency  but  also  of  despair  and  mental  illness  amon;- 
young  people.  One  writer  (20)  raises  the  question,  "are 
you  willing  to  leave  the  management  of  leisure  to  people 
who  degrade  life  for  the  sake  of  profit?"  The  country  looks 
to  our  educational  system  for  leadership.  In  many  fields  it 
lias  supplied  this  leadership.  The  need  for  recreational 
leadership  should  be  recognized  and  supplied  by  our  schools. 
Athletic  activities  for  the  capable  few  has  had  Its  emphasis 
in  our  schools  and  play  for  the  mass  of  the  student  body  in 
the  form  of  Intro-aural  athletics  has  received 


: 


attention,  but  It  should  have  increased  onphaais  end  this 
type  of  activity  should  go  beyond  the  school  to  neet  the 
need  sot  only  of  the  40  per  cent  of  the  youth  of  hi  -h  school 
age  not  In  aehool,  hut  also  the  away  post  high  school  ass. 
In  this  latter  ;youp  there  are  those  who  wish  to  *jaa.  places'* 
and  those  who  have  "settled  down"  but  need  a  wholeeono  fern 
of  reoreett.cn  to  attain  a  wcll-balancea  Ufa. 

The  inursaalng  divorce  rote  has  called  attention  to 
need  for  ina  true  t  ion  in  aholaaoae  faoily  llwinc*  Census 
statistics  show  that  ortt  o«*  aver;.'  six  onrrtagca,  there  la 
on*  divorce  (S3).  Aeeordlns  to  the  latest  statistics  of  the 
"iXarital  Relations  Institute  of  fJew  York  •  aerrlage  in  the 
United  States  has  now  only  65  ohnneas  in  100  of  regaining 
Married  aare  than  one  year.  Sam  than  100,000  children  are 
affected  each  year  by  the  divorce  of  parents*  The  results 
of  a  questionnaire  indieate  the  attitude  of  college  young 
people  toward  free-for-all,  in-and-out  of  aatrlaony  to  the 
questions  "To  you  faal  that  aarrlane  is  still  a  woaan's  heat 
career,"  and  "Xf  and  when  you  aarry  do  you  expect  the 
partnership  to  be  fear  life"  the  answers  were,  yes*  It 
would  appear  Mat  the  business  of  the  junior  colic  c  woulf- 
be  to  detereine  the  eawaas  of  divorce  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  highest  objective  of  aarrla  -e  on  the  other,  and  be 
guided  by  the  ooncluaions  in  plonnln-  sue!:  courses  as 
Hygiene"  and  the  "Happy  Really"  (11). 


nith  this  hrlsf  revise  of  the  ooeio-eeonoaie  predlea- 
oant  we  find  ourselves  to  today,  we  ere  prone  to  agree  with 
the  fancier  President  Celwin  Coelidge  in  his  suggestion  of 
the  needs  of  the  country*    Coelidge  said,  "Be  do  not  need 

naterlel  devolopeient,  we  ne*d  nore  epirltuel  develop- 
•    We  do  ask  need  nore  Intellectual  power,  we  need 
r.    We  de  net  need  wore  goweraaent,  we  need  nore 
culture*    ve  do  not  need  nore  lew,  we  need  more  reir-lon. 
We  do  not  need  nore  of  the  things  that  arc  seen,  we  need 
aere  of  the  things  that  are  unseen*  (10). 

Preeldsa*  Bsessvelf  s  telegron  to  the  Paper tasnt  of 
Superintendence  of  the  Rational  liluoetion  Association 
nsetlnc  in  St*  Xante,  February,  1336,  indioeted  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  schools  to  noderu  roe'oty.     ?ha  telogran  in 
part  see  as  follows:     "I  wish  to  exprees  deep  oonvletion 
that  to  the  hands  of  tasriea's  teachers  resides  the  destiny 
of  our  ouuutoj  to  a  far  repeater  do:;ree  then  to  the  heads  of 
any  ether  group*    Curias  tines  like  these  when  chen  es  are 
wide  spread  and  rapid.... schools  and  colleges  hews  an 
unusual  responsibility  to  bring  to  the  people  an  understand- 
ing of  these  sheages  la  order  that  nodtfleatlon  to  govern- 
practioos  nay  be  nade  rapidly  enough  to  keep 

abreast  of  the  dsraanaa  for  social  end  eeonoato 
progress*     Ssy  Z  also  oxhort  you  to  approach  your  tanks  of 
the  train '..-v.  of  the  eltiaenshlp  of  this  country  in  a 


thoroughly  realistic  fanbion"  (26). 

fchat  la  the  relation  of  the  junior  college  to  this 
problem  of  training  the  young  people  in  a  "thoroughly 
realistic  fashion"  for  the  active  wholesome  citizenship  in 
this  democracy  of  ours?  To  answer  this  question  intelli- 
gently, it  is  necessary  to  define  democracy  and  the  Junior 
college.  3ode's  (17)  ideals  of  democracy  are  as  follows: 
(a)  "The  fullest  possible  expression  of  the  native  capacity 
of  the  individual,  (b)  that  democrecy  is  a  larger  and  more 
vital  thing  than  any  set  node  of  conduct  through  wliich  it 
■ay  have  found  expression  in  the  past,  and  (c)  that  this 
expression  of  native  capacity  must  cone  through  cooperation 
based  on  a  mutual  recognition  of  interests  and  through 
progressive  modification  of  institutions  ant'  practices." 
Bodo  defines  a  deaoeraey  as  "a  social  organisation  that 
aims  to  pronote  cooperation  among  its  members  and  with  other 
groups  on  the  basis  of  mutual  recognition  of  interests." 

The  Junior  college  nay  bo  defined  as  that  level  of 
education  between  secondary  education  and  the  university 
which  seeks  to  pick  up  the  procran  of  educating  the  youth 
where  the  high  school  loaves  off;  preparing  those  who  will 
enter  the  professions  for  their  university  training;  giving 
those  who  will  not  go  beyond  their  14th  yoar  in  formal 
education  such  furtlier  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  tool 
subjects  in  the  acquisition  and  the  expression  of  knowledge, 


, 


to  culture  and  training  In  the  vocation  as  will 
social  Intelligence*  and  provide  ouch  leadership  in 
the  local  eoasaunity  for  adult  education  ami  activity  as  will 
■eke  tlie  Junior  oollege  tl»  cultural  eantor  for  the  eonaunl- 
ty.  She  junior  college  any  well  be  thought  of  ea  the  gyro- 

Sho  attalnwent  of  the  ldeolo  of  dercocrac.  for  a  Inrge 
nojarlty  of  our  young  people  ean  boat  bo  reached  through  the 
prectioal  activities  of  the  junior  college.  Sunforti  soya, 
"the  end  of  ell  prectioal  activity  is  culture}  a  maturing 
alnd,  a  ripenin."  character,  en  Increasing  sense  of  msfcery 
anfi  fulfillment,  a  hi- -her  integration  of  all  one's  posers 
in  s  social  personality,  a  larger  capacity  for  intellectual 
Interests  sad  •notional  enjoynent  for  acre  oowplaar  end 
subtle  states  of  Hind.  In  pert,  the  interests  of  culture 
sre  served  directly  by  participation  In  worliadoy  activity, 
and  In  part  they  energe  free  It"  (17).  If  the  ettslnaent  of 
the  Ideals  of  deooerecy  for  the  sejority  of  our  yoxar;  people 
is  to  be  raw  shed  Wiwufli  the  activity  of  ti»  junior  oollage, 
what  then  should  be  the  funetions  of  this  pert  of  the 
Anerlean  educational  eystenj* 

Functions  of  the  Junior  College 

She  aajor  objective  of  tits  junior  oolloco  la  the 
developnent  of  the  Individual  in  all  hie  powors— phyaloal, 
intellectual,  eootlonal,  end  spiritual— at  a  cost  within 


reach  of  the  largest  possible  nuaber  (85).  "What  our 
loatfln  -  stEtosaen  have  asia  throughout  all  tbe  history  of 
thto  — «iHrj  Is  so  true  today  ac  It  has  ever  been;  a  free 
people  ean  rerjeln  free  only  «hsn  they  know  well  the  ,^reat 
prlnetples  aw!  essses  upon  «hleh  their  happiness  depends" 
(2C).  Other  objectives,  mine,  ar   functions  of  t've  Junior 
college,  soao  of  which  are  the  aesao  of  attaining  the  aaj 
objective,  aay  he  outlined  as  preparatory,  terainal, 
guidance,  popularising  eoUeee  education  and!  ceoaunlty 
leederahlp.  «e  fully  realise  the  objective  of  the  Junior 
college  and  Its  weakneaaoa,  the  prlnelples  of  eurrteulor 
reorganisation  and  the  future  need  to  be  eonaldered. 
Preparatory  Punotions 
As  preparatory  the  Junior  soilage  should  provide  a 
prsgf—  of  study  whtoh  would  enable  the  highly  Intelligent 
student  to  enter  the  Junior  year  in  the  university  to  con- 
tinue Ms  jwspai  atlon  for  a  profession  without  loss  of  tins, 
there  appears  to  be  sons  field  for  offering  preparatory 
curricula.  In  engineering i  however,  this  is  sosreely  Just: 
or.oept  la  a  school  bselng  an  enrollment  of  «vsr  800 
sad  unless  it  ■sees  the  problea  of  s  larqo  elUilnatlon  of 
saglns urine  stianwass,  particularly  In  the  first  year.  In  a 
mors  positive  and  constructive  aanaer  than  baa  the  four 
college  of  angina  wring  (16),  Through  *hs  aeadenlc  eurrloule 
the  student  should  be  prepared  for  advanced  work  leading  te 


" 


•  career  of  scholarship  la  research  or  teaching,  the  student 
should  receive  training  In  eonfiuctln :  rosearc:;  study  so  that 

ho  conoe  to  the  toper  division  of  colics  worl:  ana 
study  he  a*?  praseed  without  going  through  the 
laborous  trial  and  error  aathofl.  the  threat  cppertisilty  of 
the  junior  oolle  •&,   says  r^il.  Is  to  develop  •  m  eurrl- 
cjltn  "heovlly  weighted  with  tlx  now  huaanltlee  such  aa 
Racgraphy»  physical  selcneo,  biolony,  anthropology,  eoonon* 
lea,  polities,  ooololocy,  history,  literature,  and  the  fin* 
arte*  with  this  an  Integrated  core  of  subject  natter  In  • 
curriculum  for  all  students,  their  at'd.lt*  onal  specialised 
etudlea  will  be  grounded  In  neanlty,..."  (18). 
Tamlnal  Function 

A  second  typo  of  offering  Is  the  ternlnal  eurrioulun. 
It  should  Include  (a)  vocational  preparation— a  definite 
preparation  for  of floe  positions  on  •  higher  level  of 
responsibility  ant*  sorviee  than  Is  offered  In  the  high 
school,  (b)  oeal-vocatlonal  preparation  Mite*  tncljOaa 
studies  and  praofeloe  In  the  seal-vocational  lines— areas  In 
which  both  training  and  emparlance  era  naaassary  for  success 
(18).  there  Is  a  need  for  t*o  year  taehnleal  courses  as 
evidenced  by  conditions  In  the  Industrial  field*  this 
letter  type  of  training  sen  bast  be  offered  by  the  larger 
Junior  eollegos  with  enrollment  of  800  students.  Advantage* 
of  offering  bath  preparatory  and  temlnal  taehnleal  curricula 


■ 

la 


are  that  16  facilitates  tho  transfer  of  at-x'entG  frosa  one 
eurrleul-jn  to  another  end,  second,  froa  tho  standpoint  of 

aa wj  and  at  ccpher©  (16).  Elth  a  loreer  eurolhaant  In  a 

particular  oourse  the  occupations!  or  technical  •taoaphoro 

or--  mmm  "'"  mm  ♦ 

Of  paramount  Twjiia  tones  In  the  tam'itnl  eurrlculvn  are 
cultural  anc  social  education,  "If  the  recently  Mate 
su  -eotion  that  •  four  yoer  eoilene  «mn«  should  train  a 
wan  to  bu  c   produoer  of  eulcur*  la  wllJ,  then  graduation 
froa  a  Junior  college  oourse  of  stut'y  should  train  another 
man  to  beoone  a  I  'inn  '  'I"  of  oulturo*  Bath  In  turn  should 
ho  equipped  to  Inetruot  othora  to  recognise  oulture  and  to 
participate  therein"  (4).  A  democracy  sen  only  be  operated 
on  a  baals  of  a  tal&*  degree  of  intolli-ence.  Evidence  of  a 
need  for  •  high  level  of  bus  Intelll-snee  la  indicated  by 
auoh  problem)  and  aoveubnta  en  wo  arc  confronted  with  today, 
maely,  the  TownaaaA  nan  for  oi:  age  pensions,  the  power  of 
one  Individual  over  the  oassos,  the  deownd  for  Inflation 
Iteruugh  printing  pm  money.  A  diversity  of  instruaents, 
agencies,  am"  partlee  la  essential  to  tho  preservation  of  a 
domooraoy.  However,  auoh  a  diversity  nay  boeoae  •  danger 
alao.  Confusion  aray  tisaewe  so  groat  that  there  la  no  really 
effective  public  opinion.  Soelol  intolllganoo  on  the  part 
of  the  Masses  la  essential  to  the  suoooro  of  a  danoereey. 
This  should  be  a  guldlne  principle  in  building  •  terminal 


" 


ourrlculua  far  the  Junior  eoUcgo  (3). 
Guidance  Function 
iduoatian  la  guidance  (14).  Shore  wo  specific 
of  guidance  Jr.  addition  to  that  received  by  ttudents 
the  subjects  lie  studios  which  should  bo  given  consideration 
by  the  Junior  college,  the  junior  college  should  be  the 
elesrlnr  house,  so  to  spook,  for  education.  It  should  point 
tbo  way  far  the  student  toward  _  oaittlnusnoo  of  foraal 
training  far  o  profession  or  eonplete  It  at  the  junior    ' 
college  level  dependent  upon  Ms  capabilities  (21).  "If  wo 
ore  to  omlntoln  a  floaoarscy  tbo  Individual  oust  have  s  way 
to  got  to  tbe  kind  of  pleoe  that  bis  eapscltles  fit  bla  far" 
<5).  In  oths*  wards  too  junior  eolle^a,  through  Its 
guidance  functions  ateoald  help  students  realise  a  successful 
school  career  and  the  good  life.  However,  the  philosophy  of 
tbo  gatoOnoo  pragreo  should  be  to  help  oho  student  help 
hlnself.  lo  bo  oblo  to  give  gutr/~ie  it  la  necessary  to 
obtain  a  eaaylete  wndorsvanding  of  the  student's  ability, 
history,  previous  school  reoord,  family  life,  and  anbltlona 
If  possible  (87).  2his  infarction  should  assist  one  In 
giving  guidance  In  planning  the  educational  pragran,  choice 
of  vocation,  leadership,  and  leisure  occupation. 


the  junior  collage  had  Its  beginning  la  who  desire  for 
donoerstlBOtlon  of  educational  opportunity.  there  ere 


increasing  numbers  of  young  people  desiring  to  go  to  college, 
but  the  distaneo  from  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  cost  of 
living  away  from  bone  are  barriers  which  must  be  ove^eooe 
tc  satisfy  tha*  desire.  Out  of  these  problem  grew  the 
junior  college  to  bridge  tho  gap  between  soconfiary  education 
and  the  university  or  training  for  Intelligent  citizenship. 
Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed  youth  and  some  experiments  have 
been  conducted,  but  it  lias  been  pointed  out  that  tho  conti 
uance  of  tho  education  of  the  unemployed  youth  Is  tlie  most 
economical  from  the  standpoint  of  cash  and  social  costs.  It 
le  estimated  that  one  year  of  high  school  for  a  boy  costs 
$100  and  that  It  is  approximately  the  seme'  for  Junior 
college.  One  year  In  a  civilian  conoex-vatlon  carps  costs 
$1000.  It  Is  also  pointed  out  that  schools  have  boon 
eceustomed  to  economy  in  handily  large  groups  while  the 
army  operates  with  little  regard  for  expense.  Schools  have 
been  freer  fron  Indoctrination.  If  the  funds  now  available 
to  the  civilian  conservation  corps  were  turned  over  to 
education,  it  would  enable  schools  to  roach  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  unemployed  youth  than  tlie  civilian  conservation 
corps  now  reaches  (2).  Therefore  from  tlie  standpoint  of 
serving  larger  numbers  of  our  youth  at  this  level  of 
education  and  from  the  standpoint  of  eeoncray  and  efficiency 
the  junior  college  should  receive  larger  public  support. 


Cccuunlty  Laaderahlp 
A  fifth  function  of  the  Junior  college  should  bo  to 
ao  cultural  leBderaiiip  In  the  coenunlty.  in  Kite 
aaaplaa  age  It  la  essential,  mi  hea  been  stated  that 
bar*  an  Intelligent  cltlaonahlp.  with  such  new  problems  aa 
conservation  of  natural  resources  mnti   aoeinl  security,  ,^roat 
benefit  ean  lie  obtained  through  adult  group  atudy  under  the 
leadership  of  faculty  a— ta«  of  the  Junior  college.  Hot 
only  should  the  Junior  cello, -e  assune  leederehlp  In  the 
study  of  social  and  ooonotdo  probloaa,  but  also  In  anon 
cultural  branohaa  aa  swale,  art,  and  literature.  The  Junior 
college  ahould  be  an  Inixwtant  source  In  the  enrichment  of 
eoanunlty  life  (9). 

Polnta  of  geataeea 
tarn  place  of  the  junior  college  In  /taerloan  odueatlon 
any  alao  be  Indicated  by  obaarvlag  lta  weekneesee  and 
detorranto  to  growth*  John  V*  Studebaser,  United  Statea 
Conalaaloaer  of  BtnaaMoa  pointed  out  com  of  the  eaafeaeeeee 
of  aft— Man  la  general  before  the  meeting  of  the  repartaant 
of  Superlnbondenee  of  tea  anerleen  Hatlonal  Edneatlon 
Aaaoelatton  In  St.  &oulaw  These  eoalmaaees  apply  aa  well  to 
the  Junior  college  aa  to  any  athar  level  of  education.  ib>. 
Maftebaker  Hated  thase  weakneeeea  aa  followat  "(a)  Too 
mueh  author!  tor  Ionian  In  the  elaoa  roon.  Saanaraoy  like 
charity  beslna  at  hone,  (b)  Have  yet  to  clarify  meanlns  of 


the  word  •teach'  whan  it  is  eppl'.oc'.  to  the  controversial,  to 
social  phlloeophy.  (•)  Tendency  to  avoid  relating  teaching 
to  the  present  day  worie  and  its  problem*  (d)  Failure  to 
plan  the  educative  process  for  the  o natality  aa  a  whole*" 
(86). 

■caknosaes  oerw  especially  ci»racte<  iatie  cf  the  junic 
college  are  the  attenpt  at  too  large  a  eurrleular  offering 
and  the  tendency  of  the  junior  ooll«*;o  falling  to  rise  above 
the  high  school  level  when  the  tsro  lnetltutlona  are  olosoly 
enaoolotod  (4).  However,  It  is  ■iiflmswtwirt  that  tlia  weakeat 
link  In  our  oduoatlanal  structure  today  la  the  period 
including  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  the  first 
of  college.  She  prlaary  oouae  llstod  for  this 
ae  la  that  too  sues  oouuoru  is  given  to  collo  ;o 
rcquirenMRtc*  If  these  four  years  could  "be 
unified  about  a  :Oan  or  atudy  which  would  give  a  basis  of 
JiiaVt— nt  about  and  intelligent  attltadea  toward  the  najor 
problems  of  life,  aa  the  atnasnt  would  be  effected  by  than 
as  an  individual,  as  a  oitlaen,  an*  as  a  nwaiber  of  society, 
we  would  nultlply  the  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
Informed  public  opinion*  3fe!s  is  tha  najor  educational 
teak  for  the  next  doeade."  (3) 

Guiding  Principles  for  Currleular  Heorganlaatlon 
When  we  consider  reorganisation  of  the  Junior  college 
curriculum  there  are  eertaln  factors  which  should  be  kept 


In  Bind.    Os*  centre!  factor,  to  *hlch  all  others  mat 
tribute,  la  the  atitfcnt.    The  very  soul  of  education  "...the 
pupil  himself  Is  far  nore  Important  and  sacred  then  any 
of  Information  he  nsy  erar  aect»mlate....Ile  and  his 
eetlrTtles,  eaepisv'i^ee*,  and  Intcrentr  utiapaae  the  eurrleu- 
lun*    He  Is  the  curricula*  ait?  all  subjects,  oouraeo, 

b,  and  Information  are  jTwtl'laM©  only  If  they 
directly  and  definitely  to  Ms  developoont."  (10) 
Other  factors  which  oust  he  considered  in  order  to  oarry  out 
this  philosophy  of  ourrlonlar  reorganisation  would  include, 
(a)  eharaeterlstlee  of  the  geogroTWe  area  served  (16),  (b) 
what  aro  the  problems  on  which  the  stnAent  htaself  desires 
easlstancoT     (c)  what  suggestions  da  the  -raduato  students 
have*     (d)  what  are  the  obeervetlana  of  the  epeoiallste, 
(12),   (a)  what  are  the  prospects  of  future  d senna's  of 
society  and  Industry?  (80),   (85). 

Putw*  tasks  of  the  Junior  Holloas 

Wait  la  the  fwtwra  In  education,     It  la  said  that  "un- 
rust  ha  tetoan  up  larr"ely  by  expansion  of  eorvl 

aa  teeehln-  health,  recreation,  and  the  fine  arts, 
rather  than  la  material  production  where  science  l^nduolnc; 
the  labor  factor."  (80)     She  sort  of  prayeae  we  make  In 
fixture  will  ba  dataralned  by  the  ear*  of  education  that  la 
given  to  the  masses.     If  our  education  stresses  the  aa 
aide  of  culture  we  will  have  aa  unbalanced  civilisation. 


-" 


,  If  a  In— ill  it  ng  and  soclallsin-  education  la  pro* 
Tided,  fundaaentel  adjustments  such  aa  those  of  the  indivi- 
dual one  Toupe  to  one  another  more  than  adjustments  of  the 
individuals  to  the  physical  ;uiturc,  than  we  nay  expect  a 
balanced  society,  xbe  well-roundcxi  eurrieuluw  of  social 
edueatlou  alas  not  only  at  producing  englncera,  physicia.Ta, 
lawyers,  and  teachers,  but  prlawrlly  intelligent  citizens. 
(8)  Social  education  alas  at  producing  "•••the  fully 
rational  and  e octal  nan  who  can  help  build  a  oulturo  which 
esnbedlos  In  the  highest  degree  the  true,  the  good*  the 
beautiful.. ..A  aoelallaed  education  la  one  which  the  studies 
of  history,  anthropology,  aodolegy,  politics, 
end  ethies  have  a  center  place  in  the  eutvleulua  and 
supported  en  the  one  aide  with  language  study  and  on  the 
ether  with  natural  sciences,  •••r.lr.ht  eocial  information  la 
itaeeaaaij  for  right  eocial  action  and  ao  for  true  pro-rose, 
»»3fae  school  of  the  future,,, should  pay  store  attention  to 
the  education  of  the  eaotiona,  perticularl;.'  the  nobler 
emotions  m   theae  are  quite  aa  Important  In  a  transc:  ssion 
and  aafe  guarding  of  culture  aa  la  the  erltleal  intelll 
....hla  then  la  the  final  teak  of  eocial  education—. toe 
education  end  eoelallaatlon  of  the  enotions."  (0) 


The  aajor  enpheaie  In  sosondery  end  higher  education 
up  to  the  lust  few  yeera  has  been  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessions. 2hus  s  large  oajorlty  of  tiio  youth  have  not 
resolved  adequate  preparation.  Education  la  funetlonel  In 
—tow  sue  as  soon  It  should  nest  the  lnosdUto  nsods  of  the 
Individual  and  should  prepare  liln  for  the  world  In  which  he 
Uvea.  (8t)  Educators  and  othara  !*ve  recognised  the  need 
phase  of  sduoatlon  whleh  would  aahe  our  sdueotlonal 
so  as  to  aaet  the  needs  of  all  groups. 
Is  s  pleas  for  the  Junior  college  In  neottnc  the 
of  tola  new  pbaae  of  edueatlont  first,  alnoe  Junior 

widely  distributed,  a 
of  young  people  out  of  high  school  any 
reoelwe  sons  eolleglate  training I  eecond,  preparation  for  a 
profeselon  nay  be  obtained  with  leea  coot  to  the  student} 
third,  the  atudent  who  la  not  Irttoreated  or  does  not  have 
the  native  intelligence  to  a^allfy  hla  for  the  profession 
say  to  of  serrtoe  to  the  oonraarty  In  eultural  and  odnoa 
tlonal  leadership.  In  order  that  these  objectives  My  be 
realised  toe  waataasees  of  the  Junior  collo  »  should  bs 
dsteralned  and  corrected  and  principles  of  progrssa  should 
to  established. 


a  i  mi 


9m  Stat*  of  Blaslaalppi  hao  eleven  Junior  collegia 
loeotod  according  to  the  dtatrletlnr,  plan  of  the  ntato 
dopartaout  of  eduoetlon  with  oech  eeetlon  of  tho  state, 
•■•apt  ti»  northeast,,  Having  a  public  Junior  colleen.  The 
public  junior  colleges  are  supported  by  tax  levies  In  tha 
eountles  ooaprUln,-,  tha  Junior  collo  >o  district,  and  by  f 
paid  by  tha  Individual  etuoent. 

Itare  are  ton  prlvato  Junior  collegea  la  Jttenteaippl. 
They  are  church  and  privately  owned  lnatltutlona.  These 
Junior  eolloges  are  quite  wall  dlatrlbutad  over  the  ate to. 
However,  throe  junior  oollo  ;ec,  one  eo-cdueatlonal  and  toe 
for  wooon,  are  looated  In  the  northeast  section  of  the 
state.  Theao  lnatltutlona  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
student  tuition  eat!  foes  fir  thnlr  aupport. 

Aa  baa  been  lnd looted  In  the  dleouaatcn  of  oathed,  a 
queatlonnelre  woe  oent  to  tho  Junior  colloneo  of  fJlealeal 
to  determine  the  aunber  of  atudenta  actually  enrolled  In  t 
verloua  aubjeoto.  The  queatlonne Ires  were  returned  fron  all 
eleven  public  Junior  colleges  and  from  five  of  the  tea 
prlvato  Junior  oollegea,  the  lnforantlon  returned  on  the 
•aeetlannalre  *aa  tabulated  and  eucnartaed.  table  1.  on 

23  and  84  ahowa  the  naaber  of  atudenta  enrolled  In 
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Mississippi  public  junior  colic  m  by  collo  ;oa  and  depart- 
ments in  academic  courses.  £ha   largest  averages  Ciirolinc 
in  aooial  sciences  witn  iinglia-.  a  close  seeoud,  natural 
science  having  about  ball"  aa  taany  atudenta  aa  iiiglish. 
average  enrollment  in  public  sp&alting  and  raligiouo  subject 
la  about  one-tweli  th  of  that  In  iingliah.  Ska  large  enroll- 
ment in  social  sciences  ia  u       I  for  by  history  being  a 
required  study  and  the  popularity  of  sociology  and  political 
government  whiob  are  new  in  the  junior  college  curriculum. 
The  small  enrollment  in  religion  courses  is  accounted  for 
by  only  three  out  of  eleven  public  Junior  colleges  oi'fci 
credit  in  I'Olijlous  courses. 

labia  2.  on  page  23  shows  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  public  junior  colleges  by  colleges  and  departments 
in  no.n-aoadamic  studies,  mere  is  not  as  -roat  a  range  in 
average  enrollment  between  non-acadenlc  courses  as  between 
academic  courses.  Coasserce  hac  tho  largest  enrollment, 
education  second,  home  economics  third,  while  agriculture 
has  half  as  many  enrolled  as  hosts  eoonoiaics  and  about  a 
fourth  kb  mrjoy  as  coaaaerce  or  ateaaMaa* 

x'abloa  5.  and  4.  on  pages  27-29  give  the  data  showing 
tho  number  of  students  enrolled  in  five  private  junior 
colleges  of  Mississippi  by  colleges  and  departments 
acadealc  and  non-academic  courses.  In  tho  private 
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Junior  eolle  ;ee  there  is  •  larger  average  warollaont  in 

English  than  in  other  couraec.  Sac  posit*  cm  of  uoolol 
ecienee  anfl  Englieh  ia  reversed  an  conparod  to  the  onroll- 
sent  in  these  ooarsec  in  ta»  public  Junior  colleges.  Weasra 
Isngasge  sssuase  a  aore  laportant  ptoMaj  being  third  highest 
in  the  naabar  of  students  enrolled  wlaraaa  with  the  ptfblic 
Junior  colleges  they  rani:  firth,  there  la  also  greater 
interest  In  religious  subjects  and  i ublie  epeoUiu;;.  Aa  In 
the  public  Junior  colleges  the  Icrgoat  enrollaont  ana 

la  Sa  oaxioroo;  however,  there  is  e 
Interest  In  ouslc  end  art  end  less  In  hose  eoononlc 
and  agriculture. 

Cfeblc  5.  an  page  SI  oboes  the  students*  plans  following 
graduation  far  those  students  In  attendance  at  public  Junior 
soilage*  in  Mississippi.  Shore  sere  a  total  of  2,708 
students  enrolled  in  t::o  public  Junior  colleges  of  aiaoias- 
ippi.  rifty-fl-  o  and  five-tenths  per  esnt  plan  to  attend 
a  four  year  collcce,  nearly  o  x-ro-jrfch  (C3«&  per  cent.) 
urXoclCod  o'.oit  whieh  C0IX030  to  attend,  over  ane-f ourth 
(27,3  per  cent)  vented  to  teach,  32  par  esnt  planned  to 
enter  seas  ether  occupation,  21,3  per  sent  sere  undeeiced 
about  an  oecupetlon,  and  8.2  per  esnt  did  net  wiah  to  con- 
tinue in  school,  She  B.2  per  eant  sho  die"  not  wiah  to 
tlnue  in  school,  sad  the  85*6  par  sent  who  ba£  not  deelded 
u  to  Us  colic  -o  to  attend  constitute  the  problaa  of 
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guidance  for  tho  Junior  college* 

Tabic  a.  on  page  53  show*  tho  etudenta'  plans  follow 
graduation  for  thoee  etudenta  in  attendance  at  private 
junior  eollenwa  in  Mieeiaelppl*  There  la  a  total  of  410 
etudenta  enrolled  in  thoee  private  Junior  oollegea  which  ro- 
parted  on  thia  questionnaire.  Fif ty-eeven  and  too- ton tho 
per  cent  of  the  private  junior  eollo.-e  etudonte  plan  to 
tinue  Into  tho  four  /ear  college*  Thia  ia  5*7  per  cent 
ti«n  in  the  public  Junior  oollegea*  Thirty-eight  and  eight- 
teethe,  per  cent,  or  1S.3  per  east  acre  than  in  the  public 
junior  eolle.-ea,  were  undecided  about  which  oolloge  to 
attend*  rrmty-foa*  and  eir;  fc-tentha  par  cent  plan  to 
teach,  or  2.5  per  cant  nore  than  in  the  public  junior 
oollegea*  Twenty-eeven  and  six-tontha  par  cent  plan  to  en- 
ter aeno  occupation  other  than  teaching*  Thia  la  4*4  par 
cant  Iooe  than  in  tho  publlo  Junior  colleges.  ?wenty-tro 
and  one-tenth  par  een»,  «e  par  cant  leaa  than  in  the  public 
junior  oollegea,  cere  undecided  about  which  occupation  to 
enter*  Four  per  cent*  aa  compered  with  2*3  per  oant  in  the 
public  junior  oollegea*  did  not  wiah  to  continue  in  eohool* 
Indications  according  to  theao  data  are  that  the  private 
Junior  oollegea  give  guidance  acre  ef fectivoly  than  do  the 
public  Junior  oollegea* 

.'able  7.  on  page  34  and  continued  on  page  98  contains 
data  fron  the  catalog  study  of  tho  Junior  oollegea  of 
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Mississippi*  For  oaoscrlson,  Cstn  fraa  the  Itolllngseorth- 
Bolls  study  of  879  Junior  colleges  are  also  Included*  (7) 

Table  ?•  shoeo  toe  semester  hours  offered  by  depert- 
aents  end  colleges  in  eeedeoio  courses  for  the  public 
junior  colleges*  The  average  offering  is  given  end  In  s 
oolurn  beside  it,  the  averace  offering  for  nollin  eworth- 
Eollo  study  of  870  Junior  o'SHn-pe   is  given* 

The  average  nuaber  of  aaoester  boors  offeree  in  nil 
subjects  is  froo  1*1  to  15*1  so— ster  hours  less 
evcratie  for  the  879  Junior  eollones  studied  by 
Bollinssworth  and  Bells*  The  Mississippi  publle  Junior 
colleges  offer  on*  toss  seamter  hour  la  psychology*  The 
public  junior  colleges  also  offer  4*8  saaasfear  hears  eredi 
less  in  publle  speaking  then  the  Junior  colleges  studied 
::r lllngsaarth  and  Bans*  This  is  accounted  far  partially 
by  six  of  the  ten  Junior  eollones  not  offering  public 
apesMng*  The  public  Junior  colleges  offer  4*8  eeaester 
hours  eredlt  less  in  roll  :loua  subjects  then  the  Junior 
oolleses  reported  upon  by  Hclliiv-seorth  and  Bells*  This 
difference  la  of ferir.  -a  In  publle  speaking  end  religious 
statics  is  especially  si  •nifieant  since  tlso  offerings  by 
the  Mississippi  publio  junior  collects  ere  snail*  with  an 
of  1*4  ants  1*2  senaater  hours  for  publle  speaking 
rolir.ious  subjects  respectively*  The  average  offering 


of  phyaleal  eauoatlon  la  the  SUetulppl  Junior  eoller.ee  la 
2.5  and  2*8  for  the  pusXte  •nf  private  eoXXegea  reaTOctlvely. 
Thle  la  lat  8*n**tt*r  hour*  Xasn  than  that  offeree  by  tbo 
Junior  ooXlege*  ef  the  aoXXlim**urtU"«Ttolla  etuuy.    OnXy 
private  eollo-^j  enf.  aeven  public  eoXlegee  offer  oouraea  In 
physical  efiieatton. 

Tabic  la  on  page  88  elvoa  the  data  ahoalag  the 
to—a  offeree:  la  the  non-eoBdealc  etufll**  by 
ecllo  ;oa.    the  average  offering  far  the  iJiactaolppi  Junior 
college*  aafl  tha  879  Junior  eollc^ea  of  the  nolllncaacrth* 
etti  Wat*  h    ■<-.••■-.■-.. 

The  8te*i**lppl  Junior  ocllo-eo  offer  oore  sweater 
hears  in  all  vocational  aouraea  than  the  Junior  oollegee  of 
tha  Bomnre*arth«**lle  atufllea  except  In  efitxoat'.on.    In 
thla  euhjeet  tha  latter  Junior  eoXXegea  offer  an  average  of 
3.4  eeuaetor  hour*  acre*    Xn  art  civ'  auale  tha  maalaalppl 
Junior  eoXXegee  offer  5.7  and  0*2  aeaoatar  houro  Xeaa 
reepeet  1  vol?  * 

Table  9.  on  page*  39  aas  40  cheaa  the  i 

In  aoa^eole  atudlee  by  private  Junior  eoXXe^eei  for 
the  avaras*  offering  la   :lvao  with  th*  Boll  tag*" 
vertboGelXB  average  at  the  right* 

to  lt.,5  aaaeater  heura  Xeae  for  the  private  junior  coll 
axeept  that  In  pubXle  epeakinr:  8*8  aeaaater  hour* 
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atndenta,  atuflent  participation  in  school  gcwwnw»nfc  and 
©xtra-ourriculcr  aotivltioa*  All  junior  colle-^o  hc.ve 
«eetM-cia-riculav  activities.  One  school  indicated  having  a 
vocational  ~uictanna  director.  Three  of  the  colleges  have 
atudent  participation  In  aehool  -ovn^nesant.  All  Junior 
oollegea  require  attendance  upon  relt»lot»  services  on  the 
Sebhath  exoent  that  ana  private  aohool  does  not  aentlon 
tola  nuojeot  In  the  catalog. 


raraM  m  vBBSRanuiii 

CATALOG  STUDY 


Table  13.  on  pages  47  and  40  ^lves  a  simnary  of  the 
data  ottered  from  t)xo  questionnaire  and  catalog  at,\ifl;,'. 
enrollment  anr;  <J5$pr".cular  offerings  indicate  that  the  acs- 
deialc  currlculiaa  is  above  criticism  e::eept  that  thor-o  is 
aone  question  of  ■*  «eod  for  ancient  languages  In  **»  Junior 
oollege  and  thut  public  speaking,  religion  and  pTiysleal 
education  require  greater  enphaals. 

Ancient  Language 

The  average  enrollment  In  ancient  languages  is  1  in 
public  Junior  colleges  while  there  are  no  studentB  enrolled 
in  these  studies  in  the  private  Junior  colleges.  The 
average  offerings  are  3.6  somestpr  hours  In  public  Junior 
colleges,  6.5  semester  hours  in  private  Junior  colleges, 
10.9  semester  hours  In  the  Holllnraworth-Fells  study.   (See 
table  13.  on  page  47.) 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  student  interest  as  indicated  by 
enrollment  there  Is  little  demand  for  ancient  lan-Tuages  in 
the  Junior  colloge  eurrlculuau 

Public  Speaking 

There  are  approximately  twice  as  aany  students  taking 
public  speaking  In  the  private  Junior  colleges  as  In  the 
public  Junior  colleges.  The  latter  offor  an  average  of  1.4 
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hours  In  Kil»  oourac  while  the  foraer  offer  an 
of  0*4  ramttr  hours  as  coopered  to  an  overar-e 
offering  of  6,2  eenester  hours  In  879  Junior  eollcr*eo 
studied  by  liolllasaworth  ere=  lie  Us  in  1990.  (See  taMo  13. 
an  page  47).  When  aseeurod  by  the  Holllwraworth-Iielle 
study  tha  public  Junior  colleges  of  •'leoiaslppi  are  de- 
ftalant  In  their  enphesi s  of  public  spealdtnr;  while  there 
a  taadaasy  teen*!  ever -cap) lasln  by  the  private  Junior 
colleges.  However,  thla  Is  not  the  ease  whan  eonupored  vlth 
tbs  75  par  aant  of  the  879  Junior  collegea  which  offered 
this  course,     (tea  table  13.  on  pace  47). 

Religion 

Malic  Junior  colleges  have  an  STars^a  of  7#R4  student* 
enrolled  In  religion  as  oorapworJ  to  90.4  enrollea  in  private 
Junior  colleges,  tee  offerlnge  aro  1.8  aeaiaster  hours  In 
public  Junior  colleges,  anils  tlia  average  In  tha  KoUinge- 
worth-£ells  study  shoved  an  evert  ige  of  aix  e— ester  hours. 
(Sea  table  13.,  page  47).  5he  public  Junior  collates  of 
rJiasisalppi  do  not  plaoe  as  .<?reat  an  ewphaais  upon  re 
aoaraea  as  do  the  879  junior  oollegea  of  the  Hollin  -mrorth- 
Eella  study,  while  tha  private  Junior  collegea  slightly 
axeaad  it  in  eaphasls. 

Social  Selanoe 

the  average  enrollaont  In  social  science  Is  837.63  1 
public  Junior  colleges,  and  31.8  In  prlvete  Junior  colic 


Of  the  £37.03  atudeate  enrolled  la  aooial  ectoneee  180.81 
are  la  hlatory  and  OO.efi  In  sociology,  economies,  and 
political  government,  the  division  In  private  junior 
eolle  :ea  la  49.8  atudente  enrolled  In  hlatory  and  31.0  en- 
rolled In  aoelolajy^  economies,  anfl  political  •ovoranent. 
Public  junior  oolleges  offer  an  ave-eso  of  S6J2  ai— tar 
la  eocUl  ocionees.  Private  junior  colleges  offer 
of  10.fi  oeaeator  hours  aa  compared  to  an  average 
•9  eaaostor  hours  of  fared  by  the  Junior  colleges  ia  tho 
noUlasawetiaMtelXe  atudy«  The  division  of  the  of^erln; 
social  aeleneo  la  12  semester  hours  for  hlatory  and  11 
■aaaster  hour*  la  other  eeelal  science  eoureea  by  public 
Junior  collo^or ,  12  semester  hours  in  history  and  0*8  la 
other  soelel  sciences  by  private  Junior  college,  13*6 
eater  hours  In  history  and  19*6  ■  aaaster  houro  la  other 
social  science  courses  by  Junior  colleges  of  the  roUinrs- 
worth-Eells  study.  (See  table  13.  on  pace  47). 

There  la  a  better  division  between  the  soneeter  hours 
offered  la  hlatory  and  other  social  science  eoureea  by  the 
publle  junior  colle^ea  than  by  the  private  junior  colleges | 
boawver,  aelther  group  places  aa  amah  anpfcaste  upon 
soeiolory,  eeonoalea  and  political  -overument  as  the  junior 
colleges  studied  by  llolltn  sworth  and  Sella. 
Physical  Edueatloa 

the  avorece  of  farina  ia  phyeloal  education  in  public 


and  private  Junior  college*  is  2.5  and  S.S  respectively. 
However,  only  one  private  and  seven  public  Jun5.oir  col 
offer  physical  education.  The  Junior  colleges  of  the 
nollingeworth-Eells  study  offer  an  average  of  x"ive  cemester 
hours  credit  in  this  course  which  ie  approxinately  twice  the 
offering  in  physical  education  by  the  Junior  colleges  in 
Mississippi.  (See  table  13.,  page  47). 

Commerce 

The  enrollment  anC  curricular  offerings  I;2dieate  that 
the  non-academic  curriculum  does  not  atfeqi-ately  meet  present 
day  needs}  however,  ti*o  eoa-aorcc  curriculum  in  both  public 
and  private  Junior  colleges  is  quite  soil  developed  and  the 
enrollment  of  students  in  thia  department  la  atsw  . 

The  average  enrollment  In  commerce  Is  B4.45  for  public 
Junior  colleges  and  50.4  for  private  Junior  colleges. 
Offerings  in  commerce  are  considerably  larger  in  public  and 
private  Junior  colleges  as  compared  to  the  offerings  in  the 
Hollingswortvi-Eells  stud;'.  The  offerings  are  25.7,  15.2, 
and  6.6  semester  hours  respectively.   (See  table  13.,  page 
47).  Bhile  the  offerings  in  commerce  by  the  Junior  colleges 
In  Mississippi  exceed  considerably  the  offerings  by  the 
colleges  of  the  Hollin  -eworth-Kella  study,  this  part  of  the 
curriculum  is  not  emphasised  too  strongly.  In  the 
Hollin^sworth-Eells  study  only  48  per  cent  of  the  279 
Junior  colleges  offered  studies  in  commerce  and  the  average 


offering  for  thla  48  per  oonfc  woe  14.0  aesieeter  houra, 
table  13.  on  pane  40). 

Agrloulturo 

Private  Junior  colleges  apparently  ore  not  la  the  flo: 
of  egrioulture  witb  only  one  college  offering  to  organise 
elacaee  la  thlo  subject  upon  sufficient  daneitf  fron  the 
atuoenta.  The  average  nnaber  of  students  enrolled  la  agri- 
cultural eoureee  to  public  junior  ooUegea  la  Matte  Tho 
public  Junior  colleges  offar  an  overs  e  of  15.3  aoaestor 
houra  In  agriculture  aa  coopered  to  3.9  aocaeeter  hoora  la 
the  aolltncavorttwaella  study.  (So©  table  IS.,  page  48). 

Jttealoelppl  la  essentially  an  agriculture  atato  and  t 
Junior  eoUogoe  sbould  give  considerable  attention  to  the 
training  of  tbe  future  .fariaaia  of  tola  atato  by  bavlnr;  a 
©urrloulun  developed  along  tola  lino. 

Bono  iioooootco 

Public  Junior  ©olives  have  an  avowee  enrellaeat  of 
41.54  In  houe  eoononloa  aa  ooqperod  to  16  in  the  private 
Junior  oollo^es.  Offcringa  are  Huob  larcer  In  public  Junior 
colleges  than  either  la  private  Junior  colleges  or  colle  -os 
of  tbe  nollJngavorth-fitlle  atufly.  She  of  Swriage  are  13.9, 
7.0,  9.0  roapeotlvely.  Aa  to  eoanereo,  less  than  half  of 
Junior  oollo~oa  studied  by  Hollln  swortl;  anfl  liella  offered 
bono  oeononiea  eouraoa.  She  average  for  tboae  offorlae 
typo  of  work  woe  80.Q  eeneater  boura  which  la  alaoat  tbroo 


tinea  m  nosh  «s  offered  by  the  private  Junior  college*  and 
one-half  as  aaeh  as  that  offered  by  the  public  junior 
college*.  (See  table  13.,  P*CP  *8)  • 

Art 
the  average  enrollaent  In  art  la  .63  In  publle  Junior 
eollagee  ee  oonearod  to  10*4  In  private  Junior  colXogoa. 
Only  two  publle  Junior  eollo  ;oe  offer  any  worte  In  art,  The 
offering  le  «9  eenueter  houra  ee  u  imparl  fl  to  4.0 

offered  la  private  Junior  colleges,  and  6*6 
offered  by  the  junior  eolle:ea  of  the 
Holllneworth-Cella  etudy.  (See  table  IS.,  page  48).  Ae 
judged  by  the  offering  the  Ulealaalppl  junior  collo  es  need 
to  :~lve  greater  enp£wala  to  the  development  of  their 
curriculum  1b  art. 


In  nualo  publle  Junior  oollonee  hart  en  enrollrjont  of 
13.10,  end  private  junior  eollegea  bad  84*0  etudent* 
ed«  Publle  junior  oollegee  offer  an  overage  of  11«G 

i,  private  junior  eollegea  offer  B0.1  lauaatw  Swuro, 
the  average  is  the  Uolllngaverth«&ella  atudy  wee  17.8 
houre.  Fifty»-i,v*n  per  eent  of  the  Junior  eoll 
of  the  Bolling*vortt»*£ella  atudy  offered  nueie.  Of 
the  average  offering  In  uuale  vac  31.1  eenaeter  houra* 
Jufi  :efl  by  these  facta  the  publle  junior  eollegee  ehould  -rive 
greater  attention  to  their  eurrleular  offering  in  nuale. 


(See  table  13.,  page  48). 

■nMm 

la  the  public  Junior  oolleges  thero  in  approximately 
four  sad  one-half  tine*  ma  many  etuaonts  enrolled  In  odues- 
tlon  as  In  the  private  Junior  colleges.  The  oversee  off 
la  7.2  ana  6  MMtw  hours  respectively  as  compared  to  10.6 
eeaeatar  hours  f or  the  879  Junior  colleges  etudied  by 
nollln-rsuorth  and  sells.  However,  the  870  Junior  eolle-os 
offering  oourees  In  education  here  en  average  offering  of 
1C.4.  Aooordlng  to  tola  stufly  the  aisalselppl  Junior 
colleges  should  provide  for  a  larger  offering  to  aduoatlon. 
(See  table  13.,  page  40). 

Ouldanoe  and  Estra  Currioulfir  Activities 

According  to  the  oatelor;  study,  ono  school,  naaoly 
Wiltaorth  College,  a  ohuroh  school.  Is  outatandinc  In  Its 
aervieeo  to  studonta  In  giving  guidance.  This  oohooi  glvaa 
a  nuaber  of  tests  which  are  helpful  In  odueational,  voca- 
tional, and  payehotogtoal  guidanoa  (cuidanoe  to  personality 
developnent).  'Jest  schools  have  a  nuaber  of  axtra-ourrleu- 
lar  aetlvltleat  however,  only  one  has  a  syeten  of  aontrolled 
participation  to  toem  aotlvltiea.  (See  tables  11.  and  12. 
on  pagea  45  and  44). 


coKc;.::no:.s 


lemluaiona  are  oas<*i  upon  the  study  at  toe 
literature  in  this  field,  and  the  finding*  growing  out  of 
too  questionnaire  and  aatalo,.  study. 

i.  Bkd  academic  curricula  of  -lseiaaippi  junior 
colleges  are  open  to  vary  little  critioiasw  However,  too 
need  of  ancient  language*  at  tois  level  of  education  !• 
doubtful*  Also,  public  speaking,  religion,  social  aoionoa 
oouraoe,  other  than  history,  and  physloai  education  requir 
greater  aaphaais. 

2.  Of  the  non-academic  ocuraes  coascorco  has  an  adaqu 
place  in  the  curriculum.  MNa  the  public  and  private  Ji 
oollegaa  of  kiaeiaaippi  are  deflaient  In  their  currieular 
offering  of  education,  bona  economics,  and  art*  xhe  public 
junior  oolleges  do  not  give  sufficient  ocnlmais  to  music* 

5.  A  definite  pregrs*  of  guidance  and  controlled 
participation  In  extra-curricular  activities  is  lackin,:;  in 
the  Eajurity  of  Junior  colleges  in  Mississippi. 

j.  innlly.  If  the  Junior  college  is  goins  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  high  school  ana  university  or  the  adult 
working  world,  it  must  not  only  offer  training  to  seat  the 
entranoe  requtroaenta  of  toe  university  but  alao  swot  the 
needs  of  training  for  intelligent  citleenship.  In  meeting 


the  reqalroaaata  for  unlwr",ty  entrance,  additional 
training  In  langnage,  ■etheaatlcs,  and  science  will  tie 
vldet?  above  that  rooelvod  In  Mga  school.  In  neetlug  the 
requlressenta  of  1-itelll  ;ent  oltlaenehlp  there  will  be 
provided  a  a'.nlaun  of  1— iimp  and  taatheoBtlBB,  and  a 
generous  training  In  «he  aoelal  sciences,  and  vocational 
eubjects.  To  fuaetlon  fully  and  completely  as  a  junior 
college*  guldens*  for  the  etufient  and  eocnunlty  leafier- 
•bin  In  eltlsanablp  and  enlture  oast  not  be  neglected. 


Is  aefle  to  r*.  C.  V, 
Billions  under  «hmi  gatdaaos  this  study  mm  nedet  to 
Professor  V,  w.  Carpenter,  chalman  of  too  neeeareh 
Coaalttee  of  the  Junior  College  Association,  for  his  help- 
ful  suggestions)  to  *•  R.  L.  Anderson  of  the 
of  Bftuaatton  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  his  assistance 
la  gstherln :  date  relative  to  t>»  Junior  eollcs;oe  of 
Mississippi)  and  to  the  Junior  colleges  for  their 
oooperatlon  In  furnishing  the 
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